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The lives of men who have been always growing 
are strewed along their whole course with the 
things they have learned to do without. 
Puitties Brooks. 


PEACE AND LOVE. 


Lone, long ago, in manger low, 
Was cradled from above 
A little child, in whom God smiled 
His Christmas gift of Love. 
Ob, hearts were bitter and unjust, 
And cruel hands were strong! 
The noise he hushed with hope and trust, 
And Peace began her song. 


Whene’er the Father’s Christmas gifts 
Seem only frost and snow, 

And anxious stress and loneliness, 
And poverty and woe, 

Behold the manger, rude and strange, 
In which a Christ-child lies! 

O welcome guest, thy cradle-nest 
Ts always God’s surprise ! 


For trouble, cold, and dreary care 
Are angels in disguise, 
And greeted fair with trust and prayer, 
As Peace and Love they rise. 
Straightway provide a welcome wide, 
Nor wonder why they came: 
They stand outside our hearts, and bide, 
Knocking in Jesus’ name. 
JANE ANDREWS. 
Wiuiam C. GANnetr. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHRISTMAS SECRET. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


T will not be any secret to some of your 
fathers and mothers, for I am sure that they 
found it out long ago. But some of you 

boys and girls may not have discovered it; and it 
may be very welcome to many of you who have 
short purses, and who are much perplexed as to 
what you are to give mother or brother Tom or 
sister Janie or cousin Hal, or the friend who 
stands in the close relation of chum to you. But, 
whether your purse is long or short, give heed to 
this little secret whispered by that wise and good 
man, Ralph Waldo Emerson: “The gift should be 
part of the giver.” 

Now a gift of this kind does not require the out- 
lay of much money. Indeed, it can often be 
given without the expenditure of any money at 
all. If you girls are “handy” with your needle, 
or you boys are equally “handy” with your jack- 
knives, and you have taste and ingenuity, you can 
fashion some little gift with your hands that will 
express more of your real self than a costly article 
for which you have given nothing but money. 
The costliest gift sometimes gives the least pleas- 
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ure. A gift from the heart is worth so much 
more than a gift from the pocket-book alone. A 
lady of great wealth, whose friends gave her 
costly presents, said one Christmas that the re- 
membrance she valued above any other that she 
received was the gift of a beautiful geranium 
plant in full bloom, given her by the young 
daughter of her coachman. The coachman had 
been very ill early in the previous spring, and the 
lady had called several times at his house to see 
him. One day she admired the plants growing in 
a sunny window, and was particularly pleased with 
a thrifty and graceful geranium in full bloom. It 
was of such a rich cherry red, with fine flower 
trusses. The next Christmas the coachman’s 
daughter brought the lady a very fine pot of the 
geranium, saying,— 


“TI broke off a slip of the geranium the day you 
admired it so much, and it has grown into this 
beautiful plant.” 

“What care and thought you must have given 
it!” said the lady. 

“Yes; but it was a pleasure to give it both, 
for I knew that, if I succeeded in making a perfect 
plant of it, it would please you.” 

“It does please me, my dear,” said the lady. 
“Tt pleases me because there is so much of the 
giver in the gift.” 

This lady had a fine greenhouse and conserva- 
tory filled with rare and costly plants, and one of 
her gifts had been a valuable orchid. 

“But I value it less than I do this pot of 
geranium,” she said to herself. “The friend who 
gave the orchid simply ordered it sent from her 
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florist without giving a second thought to it; but 
this geranium represents weeks and months of 
thoughtfulness and loving care. It is a part of 
the giver, and I would rather have it than any- 
thing else I have received.” 

Let your every gift be one of love, if you would 
give in the true spirit of the Christmas time. 


CHRISTMAS. 


A THOUSAND years have come and gone, 
And near a thousand more, 

Since happier light from heaven shone 
Than ever shone before; 

And in the hearts of old and young 
A joy most joyful stirred, 

That sent such news from tongue to tongue 
As ears had never heard. 


And we are glad, and we will sing, 
As in the days of yore: 

Come all, and hearts made ready bring, 
To welcome back once more 

The day when first on wintry earth 
A summer change began, 

And, dawning on a lonely birth, 
Uprose the Light of man. 


For troubles such as man must bear, 
From childhood to fourscore, 
He shared with us, that we might share 
His joy for evermore ; 
And twice a thousand years of grief, 
Of conflict, and of sin, 
May tell how large the harvest sheaf 
His patient love shall win. 
Abs Abe iDpasreren, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ODD ONE. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


6 HE looks as if she wanted something dread- 

S fully!” 

“We all do just now! Didn’t I say I was 
longing for a camera? Uncle Jack was talking of 
them last night, and he always sends something 
nice at New Year’s.” 

“T’m coveting that fine new ‘Hiawatha,’ the 
illustrations are so lovely! I coaxed mamma to 
go around by Loring’s yesterday on purpose to 
show it to her.” 

“JT want a chatelaine.” 

“ And I a pair of opera glasses.” 

The wishes fell as thickly and fast as the leaves 
had fallen from the trees in the park a few weeks 
before; and, hardly out of hearing, at her own 
desk a young girl sat, who seemed to regard them 
as little. It was she of whom they had at first 
been speaking, and presently the conversation 
drifted back to her again. 

“T think she looks hungry,” Alice Sumner was 
saying. 

“Half-starved,” echoed Flo Maynard. “But 
which way? Though ’twould hardly do, I suppose, 
to take her over there ”— she pointed to a fashion- 
able café opposite, whence a stream of ladies, 
dressed for shopping or the matinée, was even then 
pouring, for it was lunch time—“to coffee and 
oysters, or even chocolate and eclairs, for one.” 

“Or even to offer her a bit of our own,” said 
Anna Payne, finishing a paté leisurely. 

“The trouble is, we none of us know any- 
thing about her,” sighed Fern Rogers, “unless 
it is you, Sidney Abbott.” 

“JT have walked up to the Sub with her two 
noons out of three ever since she came, and 
down mornings nearly as often,” admitted Sidney, 
who had just joined the group. “And we’ve 
talked,” she added. 


“H’m! Good so far as it goes,” commented 
Fern, doubtfully. “The question is, How far 
could it be made to go if we were to stretch it a 
little? ” 

‘Depends on how many there are of you to help 
with the stretching,” retorted Sidney, quickly, 
“and how gently.” 

“Girls,” she went on, impulsively after a mo- 
ment, “I didn’t mean to tell any of you; for I 
didn’t think I had a right to, truly! It all came 
out so naturally, and she doesn’t know herself that 
I know what I do know; but you wouldn’t be- 
lieve how many hard things she’s had in her life, 
nor how many are init now! If ’twas one of us, 


—myself, for instance,— well, I don’t think I'd 


take it very meekly to be told I ought to be happy, 
or to look so, particularly at holiday time.” 

“The ‘ ought’ may belong to some of the rest of 
us,— for her,” said Flo, gently. 

“She lives on B. Street, doesn’t she?” said 
Anna, choosing grapes from a fine cluster, fastid- 
iously. 

“Yes, with an aunt of eighty, who is a hypo- 
chondriacal invalid! ’Twasn’t Kathryn told me 


this. It’s a state secret.” 
“H’m! Oh, your uncle Charles, the doctor. 
Well, go on.” 


“And Kathryn’s companion to her, you know. 
Saves having a real one, I suppose, and gives 
Kathie a chance to get an education, too. And 
she’s paid—well, about enough, I should think, 
to keep one of us in boots and handkerchiefs, if 
we weren’t over too particular about the kind, 
and would be on the lookout for bargains, you 
know. Kathryn, however, thinks it’s munificent. 
She does mind, though, being away from her 
mother and brother and little lame sister; and it 
isn’t likely that she can go home again till the long 
vacation. They live in N., you see. And 
another thing I have somehow found out is that 
her aunt thinks Kathryn should dress very nicely, 
and have a good many little things that Kathie 
doesn’t care for nor often need; and she would 
like to do things for the folks at home now and 
then, and could, if she were let to. It’s bad enough 
to be away from them all at Christmas time; but 
not to have a chance to send them anything hardly, 
—why, perhaps it would make anybody blue. And 
she is lonesome, I know.” 

Sidney had finished now, and her cheeks had 
flushed defiantly. She rose to go away, asif sorry 
she had said so much; but something in the girls’ 
faces detained her. None of them spoke for a long 
minute. Then Flo clapped her hands softly. 

“T have it!” she exclaimed. ‘“ We will send her 
a round robin.” 

“A real one,” echoed May, “ with lots of love in 
it, and the things she would like best, -besides.” 

“With something funny — and — and — charac- 
teristic, from each one of us.” 

“And Tye just thought,” said Flo. ‘ Couldn’t 
we manage to get some of those little things her 
aunt wants her to have, for part,— gloves or nice 
handkerchiefs or an umbrella or such things,— 
and give her a chance to use her money for her 
own presents? People always do give such things, 
you know.” 

Sidney nodded approvingly. 

“That's just what we can do, and just like you, 
Flo,” she said warmly. “And ’twould be the very 
best sort of present to her.” 

“And more of a ‘next thing’ for us than almost 
anything else we could have thought of,” said May. 
“Who would have thought, though, of some one 
right here among us, and seeming to be as well off 
as the rest of us, needing our gifts and our friend- 
liness? ” 

A silvery bell tinkled somewhere in the distance 
at that moment, and the council broke up. 

But one morning, early in holiday week, in a 


chamber high up on B. Street, overlooking the 
harbor, a young girl sat looking out wistfully into 
the wintry sunshine, with a great longing for her 
home-folk in her heart, and a feeling that the 
Christmas gladness, and even the hidden comfort 
that is always at the heart of it for the saddest of 
us, had somehow failed to find her out. There 
was a tap at her door, and she turned quickly. 

“Yes, Marston. Tell Aunt Isadore I will be 
down in a moment.” But it was not Marston, 
nor any of the maids, but a great box, with her 
own name on it. She let the man loosen the 
cover for her in some bewilderment, and, when he 
had gone, lifted it to find underneath a basket of 
Christmas roses, and beside it a letter, suspi- 
ciously thick. She opened it at once, though a 
half-dozen dainty parcels below begged to be 
examined. And, lo! a flutter as of doves from 
their cotes,— seven missives instead of one, and 
each signed with a familiar name. Kathryn read 
them through with shining eyes, not quite dry, 
either. She had to go downstairs then; but a few 
hours later she reread and answered them,— or 
gave the promise of an answer,—in a grateful 
note enclosed to Sidney. 


I can’t thank you all, separately, just now, my dear 
girls [so the letter ran], though I’m going to right 
away. Those notes of yours were delicious. I’m 
keeping them to read over windy nights when I get to 
thinking of the N. gales, and mornings when I wake 
early and think of the long day ahead. I’ve a feeling, 
though, that the time won’t be so long, nor I so lone- 
some again. So many blessed things have come to 
me to-day. Your dear box, with the things that mean 
more to me, and in a different way, maybe, than you 
thought. They are just what I wanted, every one of 
them. 

I should have had a happy Christmas anyway 
after that came; but, when I went downstairs this 
morning, my aunt looked at me queerly,—I was 
pleased, of course,— and she said I had been willing 
and attentive and cheerful,—as indeed I was often 
afraid I was not,— and that she thought I ought to have 
a holiday of my own; and she has given me a round- 
trip ticket for N., and leave of absence, and some- 
thing. more, for her own gift. Entre nous, I don’t 
think I deserve it, but I will try to; and it’s ever and 
ever so good of her. I'll write you all, later, from 
Home! KATHRYN. 


THE DEAR OLD CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Tue dear old Christmas story 
You have not understood, 
Unless you find life glory, 
And know that God means “ good.” 


There is but one great spirit, 
And that is love supreme: 

We are all dwelling near it, 
They only live who dream. 


Awake from sleep and error, 
Look up, and feel no dread; 

For love will banish terror, 
As Christ himself has said. 


In love there lies forgiving, 
In love lies loss of pain; 

And love makes life worth living, 
In love Christ lives again. 


You need not seek earth over, 
To find this beauteous guest; 

For, lo! the kingly lover 
Lives in each loving breast. 


Eiita WHEELER WILcox. 


The beginning of hardship ts like the first taste 
of bitter food,—it seems for a moment unbear- 
able; yet, if there is nothing else to satisfy our 
hunger, we take another bite, and find it possible 
to go on. GrorcE Exior. 
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LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


Lieut of the World! thy beauty 
Steals into every heart, 
And glorifies with duty 
Life’s poorest, humblest part. 
Thou robest in thy splendor 
The simple ways of men, 
And helpest them to render 
Light back to thee again. 
J. S. Monse ut. 
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PAULINA. 
BY RAYMAH DOWSE. 


T was recess. The boys and girls came pour- 
ing out of the school-house doors into the 
yard. Shouts filled the air, as the glad 

voices burst forth into freedom, and the cold, 
bracing wind blew upon the children’s heated 
faces. 

Paulina Knowles went to this school; and Pau- 
lina was famous for miles around for being Squire 
Knowles’ daughter, and for having all those things 
that other children must do without. Paulina 
had silks and furs, feathers and laces, and never 
played so as to tear her clothes. Paulina was a 
lady. 

When her little figure was seen walking down 
the street, she loved to swing from side to side 
her silk-lined skirts, and to hear their gratifying 
rustle. Paulina liked clothes very much. She 
had pretty ones, and always knew it. 

Eddy Colgate had a plan, and Billy Towne 
helped him with it. They were the first ones to 
leave the school-room and dive into the coat 
closet. They rushed up to Paulina’s nail and 
pulled down her things. Eddy put on her hat 
and veil, and Billy threw her cape over his shoul- 
ders and helped tie on the tippet. 

“You're ready, Ed,” he whispered jubilantly. 
“Off with you. My, but you're a winner! 
What a lark! Don’t forget to wiggle-waggle and 
to toss your head. That’s it: you have it down 
fine,” he cried, as Eddy started off. 

When the girls and boys poured out of the 
doors, they saw the figure of Ed, dressed, as Will 
said, “ fit to kill,” parading up and down. 

“That'll cure Paulina, won’t it?” cried Maud, 
and laughed. 

By the way, where was Paulina all this time? 
Nobody seemed to know. 

Kd carried out his little game until recess was 
nearly over, then he was going to put the things 
away. 

As he started for the door, he caught sight of 
Paulina’s head at the window, and saw that her 
eyes were red and swollen, and that she drew back 
when she saw him coming. 

Ed was beginning to feel guilty when Billy 
slapped him on the shoulder. “All right, old 
man: you're tip-top, ought to have been an actor. 
You did finely.” 

Then Joe came up, and told him how all the 
girls had laughed. 

Paulina was too proud to cry before him, and 
stood with her teeth pressed into her lips and her 
great red eyes fixed upon him. She looked very 
unhappy, and he wanted to say that he was-sorry ; 
but the whole crowd of girls and boys were 
around him, so he just hung up the things, and 
took his seat when the bell rang, reflecting: 
“Well, she’s proud. It did her good, anyway,” 
forgetting, or trying to forget, that, just because 
pride was her fault, it made the smart all the 
harder. 

He remembered her red eyes when he went 
home. He talked and argued with himself as he 


lay in bed, before he went to sleep. He had per- 
haps done Paulina good. If so, he was to be 
thanked, not blamed. So he wrought upon his 
imagination, and tried to make himself believe 
that he was blameless, a saint, and not a sinner. 

Billy also lay awake, and saw Paulina’s red, 
swollen eyes looking at him out of the darkness. 
Whichever way he turned, they were there, un- 
happy and hurt-looking. 

“T wish I hadn’t helped Ed,” he murmured, and 
turned over again. He wanted to go to sleep, but 
couldn’t. “I—I wish I’d stopped him.” He 
turned over again; and, just as he was dozing off, 
he murmured : “I’m real sorry for Paulina. Guess 
I'll tell her so.” And he fell asleep. 

Bill started for school half an hour early, and 
walked a roundabout way to pass Paulina’s house. 

Paulina was in the yard, but turned toward the 
house to go in, when she saw him coming. 

She was distrustful now, and prejudiced against 
them all. 

Billy noticed that she threw her little head back 
more proudly than ever, and swung her skirts 
from side to side to make them rustle. 

He hurried up to her. “ Paulina,” he called, “I 
want to speak to you a minute.” And she stopped 
at once; for she knew instantly, by his voice, that 
he spoke seriously. 

He thought it was going to be so hard to say it; 
but he began, and it was not nearly so bad as he 
imagined, for the feeling was truly there in his 
heart, and he only spoke it out frankly. 

“ Paulina,” he said, “I’m ashamed of myself. I 
haven’t been a gentleman. I’ve been rude and 
unkind to you; and I came to ask you to forgive 
me, please, and to try to forget that I laughed 
the other day, and helped Ed on with your things. 


I’m truly real sorry, and I’d like so to make up 


and be friends.” 

He held out his hand. 

Paulina hesitated one minute. She had drawn 
herself up, and held back at first. People thought 
she was even prouder of late. She stood looking 
at Billy. She had never liked Billy before; but 
now, as he stood there before her with his hand 
out, waiting, and-a true, earnest light in his eyes, 
he had never seemed in all his life so manly to her 
before. 

She did a strange thing. Paulina hid her face 
in her hands, and burst into tears. 

Billy gazed at her in wonder. 
have done? 

“JT really am 
blindly. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “it’s not that I don’t believe 
you, Billy, it’s only because I’m so glad you’ve said 
it; and I know I’m proud and love clothes, and I 
don’t know asI blame you. I don’t mean to be 
proud any more. I did mean to be prouder, but 
now you’ve made me so sorry that I ever was 
stuck up at all. I suppose I can’t stop all at once, 
but I’ll try.” 

She put out both her hands toward him, and he 
took them and squeezed them hard. 

He was happy. He did not know when he had 
been so happy before. 

“We're good friends for always now, aren’t we, 
Billy? ” Paulina asked. 

“Indeed we are, Paulina; and I’m so glad I 
came.” 


What could he 


sorry, Paulina,” he repeated 


DECEMBER. 


DrcemBeR Santa Claus shall bring, 
Of happy children happy king, 
Who with his sleigh and reindeer stops 
At all good people’s chimney tops. 
Frank DempsteER SHERMAN. 


THE SNOWFLAKE. 


It was a little snowflake 
With tiny winglets furled : 

Its warm cloud-mother held it fast 
Above the sleeping world. 

All night the wild winds blustered 
And blew o’er land and sea; 

But the little snowflake cuddled close, 
As safe as safe could be. 


Then came the cold, gray morning ; 
And the great cloud-mother said, 
“Now every little snowflake 
Must proudly lift its head, 
And through the air go sailing 
Till it finds a place to alight; 
For I must weave a coverlet 
To clothe the world in white.” 


The little snowflake fluttered, 
And gave a wee, wee sigh; 
But fifty million other flakes 
Came softly floating by. 
And the wise cloud-mothers sent them 
To keep the world’s bread warm, 
Through many a winter sunset 
And many a night of storm. 
Marcarert FE. Sancster. 


“ff ISS ALICE LONGFELLOW writes to her 
\ | father’s publishers, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: “My father always pronounced 
Evangeline with the ‘i’ short. Indeed, I never 
heard it with a long ‘i’ until quite recently. It 
seems to me very objectionable, and I trust will 


not become prevalent.” 


THREE QUEER CITIES. 


HE city of Ghent, in Belgium, is built on 
twenty-sixislands. These islands are con- 
nected with each other by eighty bridges. 

The city has three hundred streets and thirty pub- 
lic squares. It is noted for being the birthplace of 
Charles V. and of John of Gaunt, whom Shake- 
speare called “time-honored Lancaster”; and was 
the scene of the pacification of Ghent, Nov. 8, 
1576, and of several insurrections, sieges, and exe- 
cutions of well-known personages. It is asso- 
ciated with American history by the treaty made 
there Dec. 24, 1814, terminating the second war 
between England and the United States, known 
as the War of 1812. 

Amsterdam, in Holland, is built on piles driven 
far below the water into the earth. The city is in- 
tersected by many canals, which are spanned by 
nearly three hundred bridges, and resembles Venice 
in the mingling of land and water, though it is 
considerably larger than that city. The canals 
divide the city, which is about ten miles in cireum- 
ference, into ninety islands. 

The city of Venice is built on eighty islets, 
which are connected by nearly four hundred 
bridges. Canals serve for streets in Venice, and 
boats, called gondolas, for carriages. The bridges 
are, as a rule, very steep, rising considerably in 
the middle, but have easy steps. The circumfer- 
ence of the city is about eight miles. The Vene- 
tians joined the Lombard league against the Ger- 
man emperor, and in 1177 gained a great victory, 
in defence of Pope Alexander III., over the fleet 
of war vessels headed by Otto, son of Frederic 
Barbarossa. In gratitude for this victory the pope 
gave the Doge Ziani a ring, and instituted the 
world-famous ceremony of ‘“ Venice marrying the 
Adriatic Sea.” In this ceremony the Doge, as 
the chief ruler of Venice used to be termed, with 
appropriate ceremonies dropped a ring into the sea 
every year in recognition of the wealth and trade 
carried to Venice by the Adriatic. 

Philadelphia Times. 
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BABY’S LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


I’M ’most afraid old Santa Claus 
Won’t think, on Christmas Eve, 

To bring me all the things I need. 
So, mamma, I believe 


T’ll write the dear old fellow 
A letter, good and kind, 

And tell him how [ hope that he 
Will keep me in his mind. 


T’ll tell him what I want the most, 
What I can’t do without; 

And, mamma, if I don’t tell all, 
You write what I leave out. 


“Dear Santa, I’m a little girl 
That lives on Clover Hill, 

And hope that you will come again, 
Our stockings soon to fill. 


“For fear that you can’t ’member all 
The things I truly need, 

I'll write them down; and then, dear friend, 
*T will easy be indeed. 


“T want a bran’-new dolly, 
With eyes so large and brown, 
That will open when I take her up, 
And shut when she lies down. 


“All dressed up in the fashion, 
With gloves and boots and hat, 
With plumes and ribbons and a fan. 

Say, can you ’member that? 


“JT want a dolly’s cradle, 
A dolly’s buggy, too. 

I want a pair of mittens, 
T want a sash of blue. 


“T want a lot of candy, 

Some raisins, figs, and wax, 
An orange and bananas, 

A clown and jumping Jack. 


_“I want a truly engine. 
To give to brother Harry ; 
Some games and picture puzzles, 
To make our evenings merry. 


“Some picture books for sister, 
The kind she loves the best, 

That tell about the Saviour 
Who little children blessed ; 


“Who came to earth from heaven, 
To teach us all that we 

Must always be as good and kind 
To every one, as he. 


“ And, Santa, while you’re ’bout it, 
I need a rocking-chair, 

Mine tumbles me all over, 
It’s broken everywhere. 


“I’m sleepy now and tired, 
I cannot see to write — 

Please send these things to *‘ Baby,’ 
Dear Santa Claus, good-night! 


“P.S.—Tll hang up mamma’s stockings, 
For they are long and wide; 

But, if they do not hold them all, 
Please pile the rest outside.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PLEASANT DAY. 
BY MISS GRACE A. CANNON. 


OME years ago, when I was a little girl, we 

had for near neighbors a certain Irish family. 

They were good, peaceable folk, and always 

highly respected by our family. The father was 

a kind, lovahle old man; and one characteristic of 
his left a very vivid impression on my memory. 

Often I would be out playing in the yard or 
working in my flower garden when he would leave 
his house in the morning for his day’s work. He 
would always.have a cheery “ good-morning” for 
me; and whether the sky was a bright blue with 
the glad sun shining, or whether it was adull gray 
with no sun at all, he would always add, with a 
smile and bow, “It’s a pleasant day, Miss Lucy,” 
until I began to wonder why he should call all the 
days pleasant days, whether fair or cloudy. And 
once, if you will believe me, when the rain was 
coming down in torrents as he passed by, on his 
way to work, and I was standing at the window 
sobbing because I could not go out to play, he 
looked up at me with a smile, and I distinctly saw 
his lips form the words, “It’s a pleasant day, 
Miss Lucy.” 

AsI look back and think of this good man, I 
almost wonder how all the days cou/d be pleasant 
ones to him. He had an invalid wife to care for, 
a son who was dissipated, and his worldly posses- 
sions were somewhat limited. He was a hard-. 
working man, and life was a struggle, and must 
sometimes have been a burden; yet all his days 
were “ pleasant” days. 

It seems to me he must have put his own cares 
and burdens aside, and tried to make other heavy 
hearts lighter. And so sometimes, when the days 
promise to be perplexing to me, and it’s hard to 
find the sunshine even on the fairest day, I think 
of my good, patient neighbor of former days, and 
his cheery words, “It’s a pleasant day, Miss Lucy.” 


O LrrrLe town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years — 
Are met in thee to-night. 
Puitiirs Broors 
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WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED. 


Like small curled feathers, white and soft, 
The little clouds went by, 

Across the moon, and past the stars, 
And down the western sky. 

In upland pastures, where the grass 
With frosted dew was white, 

Like snowy clouds the young sheep lay, 
That first, best Christmas night. 


The shepherds slept; and glimmering faint, 
With twist of thin blue smoke, 

Only their fire’s crackling flames 
The tender silence broke, — 

Save when a young lamb raised his head, 
Or, when the night wind blew, 

A nesting bird would softly stir 
Where dusky olives grew. 


With finger on her solemn lip, 
Night hushed the shadowy earth, 

And only stars and angel saw 
The little Saviour’s birth. 

Then came such flash of silver light 
Across the bending skies, 

The wondering shepherds woke, and hid 
Their frightened, dazzled eyes! 


And all their gentle, sleepy flock 
Looked up, then slept again, 

Nor knew the light that dimmed the stars 
Brought endless peace to men. 

Nor even heard the gracious words 
That down the ages ring,— 

“The Christ is born! the Lord has come, 

Good will on earth to bring!” 


Then o’er the moonlit, misty fields, 
Dumb with the world’s great joy, 
The shepherds sought the white-walled town 
Where lay the baby-boy. 
And, oh, the gladness of the world, 
The glory of the skies, 
Because the longed-for Christ looked up 
In Mary’s happy eyes. 
MArGArEr DELAND. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN AFTER-CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


OBODY was at home in the Grey house 
that day, and yet up in Carrie’s room 
there was a great deal of talking. 

Blanche, the beautiful new doll, was talking 
very earnestly to Peter, the clown. 

“Here it is only a month after Christmas, and 
nobody would ever know I was a new baby; for 
here I have sat for three days with no dress on, 
_ straight up in this chair, and my little new mother 
hasn’t come near me. We used to have lovely 
times, the other bisques and I,—you never heard 
a doll call herself a doll, did you? — down in the 
store. When it was all quiet at night, we would 
have parties, and go to ride in the lovely little 
carriages, swing in the swings and hammocks, 
ride horseback, have tea-parties with the china 
tea-sets, and have such good times! 

“As it came near Christmas, one after another 
of the bisques went away, and we heard of lovely 
homes, new dresses, Christmas trees, and good 
times; and, of course, everybody wanted to go, 
too. So, when my turn came, I was just de- 
lighted. 

“Well, I came here; and every day Mrs. Grey 
would take me out, try on clothes, and talk to me, 
while Carrie was at school, and then I would be 
hidden away safely till the next day. 

“Of course, I kept my ears wide open, for it 
was all very exciting; and once I heard Carrie 
say : — 
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“*Q mamma, I’ll go without anything else, I 
won’t ask for another thing, if I can have a real 
baby doll! And I will take just the best care 
of her; and, oh, I will be so good!’ And 
then I heard a great smacking. I found out 
afterward that it was kissing, for I had a good 
deal of the same the first day I got out of my 
box to stay. It doesn’t mean anything, really; 
but girls do it sometimes when they are teasing 
for something. 

“Well, Christmas day I thought I should be 
eaten up, for Carrie nearly rubbed my nose off 
loving me; and I felt very happy to think I had 
found such a nice home. I was passed around, 
and my hair and eyes and clothes admired, espe- 
cially the little socks which fit me so nicely I 


am rather proud of those myself: they show the 
shape of my feet so perfectly. 

“The next day was nearly as bad; and candy and 
pop-corn got on my clothes and in my hair, and I 
had to be washed several times. So I was really 
glad of a rest for a few days. 

“But, dear me! Lately Carrie doesn’t seem to 
care for me at all; and I have shed a good many 
tears over it while she was asleep, for I do not un- 
derstand it. 

“Don’t you think I am just as pretty as I was 
a month ago, Peter?” she asked anxiously. 

“Yes, indeed, my dear. I admire you greatly; 
and, really, it is too bad, too bad!” 

Peter looked quite sober for a clown, but 
seemed to think of nothing more to say. 
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Clowns are not expected to have many ideas in 
their funny-looking heads. 

Suddenly a little voice spoke up from some- 
where. It was one of the men on the brownie 
ladder. 

“That’s just my complaint. We were all of us 
nearly worn out the first day, for that girl kept us 
running down the ladder as fast as we could go. 
But here we have been in a pile for a week, one 
top of the other, until I am ready to drop.” And 
thereupon he did drop with a rattle that knocked 
the others down, too. 

Blanche sighed sympathetically, and went on : — 

“ Another queer thing is that I heard Carrie cry- 
ing and screaming about something not two weeks 
after Christmas, and I couldn’t help thinking 
about her promise to be so good. H’m! guess that 
didn’t mean any more than the kisses! 

“I think she wanted kid gloves; said she didn’t 
have any Christmas, and Lily Graves did. I sup- 
pose she forgot that she didn’t want another thing 


but a baby. I do think this is a queer world I 
have come to. 
“Heigho! When I lived with the other bisques, 


if we made a promise, we kept it. 

“Sure enough, who ever heard of a doll that 
broke a promise? Or who ever heard of a doll 
that kicked and screamed when she could not have 
her own way?” 

Peter, the clown, sighed, too; and the brownie 
men, and even the paper dolls on the bureau, 
joined in, while Blanche looked straight ahead, 
with her brown eyes in thoughtful silence. 

Just then click! went a key in the front door, 
and everything was silent in Carrie’s room. And 
the little girl never guessed what a puzzle she was 
to Blanche and all the rest, or how disappointed 
they all felt at her sad neglect. If she had, per- 
haps she would have set them a better example. 


For, lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the ‘age of gold; 
When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 
Epmunp Haminron Sears. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DOLL THAT WAS LEFT BEHIND. 


BY SUSAN SEWALL CHAPIN. 


ANTA CLAUS, of course, is busy the year 
around, because as soon as one Christmas is 
over he must begin to get ready for the 

next, as there are thousands and thousands of 
children to be supplied with presents; but the bu- 
siest time of all is the week before Christmas. 
Then the hundred little elves, who live in his great 
castle and are his helpers, must work with nimble 
fingers and light feet from early morning till late 
at night, whisking to and fro, getting toys out of 
the deep closets where they have been stored, sort- 
ing them, tying up bundles, and packing them in 
the great reindeer sleigh. 

The little elves are divided into two bands of 
workers. The captain of one band is Eyebright, 
and the captain of the other is Lightfoot. Hye- 
bright and his band go round the world, peep into 
every home and make a list of all the children, 
telling how many boys and girls there are in each 
home, how old each is, and what ones have been 
good and what ones have been naughty. Light- 
foot and his band load up the sleigh; and busy 
elves they are on the 24th of December, I can tell 
you. 


At last everything is ready. The reindeers are 


harnessed, and stand pawing the snow, so eager are 
they to be off on their flying journey around the 
world. But patience, reindeers! for Santa Claus 
must get on his fur cap and coat and mittens, and 
light his pipe. He has been the same journey too 
many times not to know what he needs to keep him 
comfortable. 

The hundred little elves scramble in, and perch 
themselves on boxes and bundles or the reindeers’ 
backs and horns. 

Santa Claus cracks the whip. ‘‘But whoa!” 
he calls out, as the reindeers are ready to bound 
away. ‘Run back, Lightfoot, and see that every- 
thing is brought out. It would be a pity for a 
single child to go without a present.” ; 

Lightfoot leaps from his perch on the tiptop of 
the antler of the front reindeer, darts back, and 
peeps into the closet. The long shelves are 
empty, which a few days before had sagged be- 
neath their burden of dolls, hoops, drums, skates, 
sleds, books, fire-engines, cars, games,— in short, 
everything that heart of child could desire. 

“ All right, Father Santa!” he shouts, as he 
leaps back to his place on the reindeer’s horn. 

“Then be off, my fleet reindeers; for we’ve no 
time to lose,” says jolly Santa Claus, shaking the 
reins. 

The sleigh-bells jingle as the reindeers bound 
away, covering one hundred miles of snowy hill 
and dale in a secohd. 

But, alas! Santa Claus made a mistake when he 
sent Lightfoot to take that last look. Had he sent 
Eyebright, that little elf would have surely spied 
in the farthest, darkest corner of the topmost 
shelf one more doll. She was the most beautiful 
doll of all, too, as she lay there asleep, with her 
real eyelashes sweeping her peachy waxen cheeks. 

She had long flaxen curls, and was dressed in 
a gorgeous ball dress of blue satin, trimmed with 
real lace and as dainty little rosebuds as ever 
were made by any hand but Nature’s own. On 
her tiny feet were pink silk stockings and white 
kid slippers; and in her hand was a fan, an inch 
long, made of humming-bird feathers. She could 
walk; and her rosy lips could lisp out the words, 
“Papa, mamma, good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men.” ‘ 

When Santa Claus had finished her, and saw 
how beautiful and perfect she was, he chuckled to 
himself. “Ho, ho! my dainty lady, you must be 
given to some little princess, and live in a palace 
all your life.” And the doll had nodded her head, 
and thought so, too. 

Surely, it was a pity that, of all the dolls, this 
one should have been left behind. 

Presently she awoke, and sat up, rubbing her 
eyes. It was quiet in the closet that had so lately 
been alive with the murmur of toy life. She care- 
fully climbed down the empty shelves, and walked 
through the open door into the great castle hall. 
That, also, was empty and silent: there were no 
busy little elves running to and fro to stop her. 
So she went to the front door, which, in the hurry 
of departure, had not been shut. Out she stepped, 
and stood at last in the great, sunny, sparkling, 
snow-clad, outdoor world. The wonder and 
brightness of it almost turned her doll head for a 
moment. Then she noticed the prints of the rein- 
deers’ hoofs and the marks of the sleigh-runners 
going straight from the castle across the snow- 
plain toward the wide world. 


“They have gone, and left me behind,” she 


sobbed, and wrung her little hands, dropping her 
little humming-bird fan. However, it was fastened 
to her girdle by a thread-like gold chain, so fortu- 
nately was not lost. But, if it had been, she never 
would have noticed it; for how could she think of 
finery before the overwhelming anguish of the 
knowledge that she, the princess, the queen, was 
left behind to moulder away for another year in 


the dark closet, when all her companions had gone 
forth into this bright, sparkling world to find 
happy homes for themselves and make glad the 
hearts of little children? 

She was a brave doll, however; and, after but 
a moment’s hesitation, she stepped into the snowy 
road, determined to find a home for herself. She 
walked on and on, over plain and through wood, 
toward the city which she could see before her, 
when she stood ona hill-top. She could see the 
smoke curling up from the tall chimneys, and 
could hear the murmur of hundreds of sleigh- 
bells. 

I think the good fairies must have helped her, 
or she could never have accomplished half the 
journey. Still, it was very hard. The wind blew 
her flaxen curls to pieces. She lost her kid slip- 
pers in the snow, and tore her beautiful ball dress 
in the bushes; and, as for the little rosebuds, 
they were scattered all along the road. Her waxen 
cheeks got so scratched that her lovely complex- 
ion was quite spoiled. Once, when she was sitting 
on a snow-drift to rest, a great dog came along, 
and worried her so that she thought her end had 
surely come. But he dropped her at last, and ran 
after a rabbit that happened to hop by. As soon 
as she had recovered her breath, she rose again, 
but found, to her horror, that she was dumb. She 
could no longer say, “ Papa, mamma, good eyen- 
ing, ladies and gentlemen.” Fortunately, she 
could still walk, or she would have died there in 
the snow. So she kept bravely on; and, just as 
the bells were ringing in the Christmas Eve, she 
came to the city, and sank exhausted on a rubbish 
heap in a dark alley, too worn out, cold, and ach- 
ing to go farther, and find the palace and the prin- 
cess for whom she had been made. 

It happened that in this same city to which the 
doll had come there lived in a little two-room 
house a very poor family, a father, mother, and 
two children. The father lay sick in his bed in 
one corner of the kitchen, as he had lain for four 
long months. The mother must work hard over 
her wash-tub and ironing board to earn enough to 
buy medicine for him and food for the children. 

Christmas presents for the children were out of 
the question, though the tears always came to her 
eyes when she thought of it; for every year 
before this she had managed to have a few things 
to fill the stockings which were hung by the chim- 
ney. 

Jamie was eight years old, and could understand 
that Santa Claus would not come to them this 
year, because papa was so sick and needed so much 
medicine; but little Mary was only four, and was 
sure that, if she hung up her stocking as usual, 
Santa Claus-would put something in it. For days 
Jamie had been puzzling his little brain to think 
of some way in which he could take the place 
of Santa Claus; so that Mary might not be dis- 
appointed on Christmas morning. His mother 
needed the few pennies he could earn, so he could 
only depend upon some such piece of luck as 
always happened to good boys in stories. But 
here it was Christmas Eve, and nothing had hap- 
pened. There was but one chance left. He had 
to take a basket of clothes to a lady; and he would 
go through the main street of the city, and perhaps 
pick up a purse which he would restore to the 
owner, and receive a reward, or he might find a 
bundle of toys which some one had dropped. 

It was almost dark before his mother had the 
basket of clothes ready to strap to his sled. She 
kissed him before he started, and said: “ Jamie, 
dear, be as quick as you can. It is almost too 
late for such a little boy as you to be out. I 
would go myself, but I have another ironing to do 
that will take me nearly all night.” : 

Jamie trudged along quite happily, the streets 
were so light and the shop windows so gay and 


tempting. He looked carefully on the sidewalk as 
he went along, but he did not find any dropped 
purse or bundle gone astray. None of the hurry- 


' ing people took any notice of the little boy who 


looked so wistfully at the toys in the windows, 
and his heart sank lower and lower. He was 


really crying as he turned down the last dark — 


alley before he would reach his home; but he 
could safely cry a little here, it was so dark and 
there was no one about but an old ashman loading 
his cart with rubbish, which had been piled up for 
him to take away. 

When Jamie passed, he stopped a moment to 
watch the loading. Suddenly he darted forward, 
and picked up something from the rubbish heap, 
just in time to save it from the ashman’s shovel. 

“Please, sir, may I have this?” he asked 
shyly, holding up a large, battered, weather- 
stained doll. 

“Sure you may if you want it, though it ain’t 
mine to give,” said the man, kindly. 

So Jamie seated his treasure carefully on his 


“sled, and ran home, the happiest boy in all the 


city. The doll was happy also at having a chance 
to ride after her long walk. And his mother was 
as happy as any, when he proudly showed her what 
he had found. 

She was put in Mary’s stocking which hung, 
lank and pathetic, by the chimney; and, when the 
sun rose next morning, there she was to nod a 
Merry Christmas to the little girl when she 
bounded out of bed to see what Santa Claus had 
brought her. 

For my part, I think she will be as well off in the 
home she has come to as if Santa Claus had taken 
her to a grand palace; for no princess could possi- 
bly love her more or care for her more tenderly 
than Mary will. When the good fairies, who had 
helped her on her way, told Santa Claus all about 
it, he himself admitted that it was a good thing 
she had been left behind. 


Explain it as we may, a martial strain will 
urge aman into the front rank of battle sooner 
than an argument, and a fine anthem excite his 
devotion more certainly than a logical discourse. 


TUCKERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MEADOW SERVICE. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


T was too bad! “Brown Bess,” the faithful 
old family horse, was hopelessly lame. Papa 
carefully lifted her fore leg, and examined it, 

while Helen and Harry looked soberly on. He 
shook his head, then unbuckled the halter, and left 
Bess free to roam through the sunny barnyard. 
No one could go to church, that was certain; for 
the little white meeting-house was nearly five miles 
distant over the New Hampshire hills. 

Grandma settled herself beside her pleasant bed- 
room window, with the great Bible open in her lap. 
Mamma hurried indoors to search for a bandage 
for the swollen ankle. Helen and Harry stole 
sorrowfully around the house to the shady back 
porch. 

“Oh, dear! I was to help Miss Evans give out 
the library books this morning,” sighed Helen. 

“It was my turn to take up the pennies for the 
Children’s Mission,” added Harry, wistfully, wink- 
ing very fast to keep back the tears. 

“Of course, we wouldn’t drive Bess for any- 
thing,” exclaimed Helen. ‘See how she holds up 
her poor foot. I’m going straight in to get her a 
lump of sugar.” ; 

Bess nibbled the sugar gratefully. “It won’t 
stop the pain, but it is a great help to bear it, 
dear,” murmured Helen, soothingly, as she gently 
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stroked the glossy neck. Bess pressed her cool, 
velvety nose against Helen’s soft fingers, and 
actually drew a long breath of relief. The sym- 
pathy was very sweet, as well as the sugar. 

Uncle Aleck came briskly downstairs, and lifted 
his straw hat from its peg. 

“Come, little people, who wants to attend ser- 
vice with me this bright morning?” 

“We can’t go, Bess is so lame,” chanted both 
children, in a plaintive duet. 

“Oh, yes, we can. We’ll attend the meadow 
service,” answered Uncle Aleck, cheerily. “Come, 
on with your hats! Hark! they have begun 
already. I hear the tenor solo this minute.” 

Two pairs of blue eyes opened very wide indeed. 
What could Uncle Aleck possibly mean? A 
bobolink floated over the red clover in the great 
field behind the barn, his little throat almost burst- 
ing with bubbling music. 

Uncle Aleck held out a hand to each of the 
children. They danced gleefully along beside 
him down the well-trodden path to the broad 
south meadow. 

“I know,—it’s a make-believe church, Uncle 
Aleck,” laughed Harry. “You are going to be 
the minister your own self.” 

“Indeed, I am not,” answered Uncle Aleck, 


promptly. “I may have to explain the sermon to 
you. Very likely you will not understand the 
language. I'll be sure to introduce you to the 


little meadow preacher.” 

Uncle Aleck lowered the bars to the fragrant 
meadow. The daisies and buttercups nodded a 
blithe welcome to the new-comers. Molly, the 
pet Jersey heifer, rolled her soft dark eyes in- 
quiringly, as she stood knee-deep in the cool rank 
grass, contentedly chewing her cud. Uncle Aleck 
found a long mossy seat, where the brook curved 
around the fallen trunk of an old tree, and drew 
the children down beside him. 

“This church has a great blue roof,” said 
Harry, gazing thoughtfully up into the summer 
sky. 

“Look at the wild roses and meadow rue. 
They are the lovely altar flowers,” added Helen. 

“ Bobolink is singing praises with all his might. 
Hear the crickets’ accompaniment, — ‘ Peace, 
peace, peace!’” said Uncle Aleck. 

A tiny red squirrel whisked across a fallen rail, 
and darted into a hole in the wall. 

“Shouldn’t think his grandma would allow him 
to run around right in meeting!” whispered 
Harry, laughing. 

“Hush!” said Uncle Aleck. 
tle meadow. preacher. 
sermon.” 

* Where? 
breathlessly. 

“See that tiny green pulpit, with the wee mite 
standing erect inside? That is jack-in-the-pulpit, 
the meadow minister. Now I will try to translate 
his little sermon for you. 

“My friends, our text for this bright, beautiful 
morning is ‘love.’ My dear meadow people, we 
feel the love of our heavenly Father all around us 
in our peaceful home. It enfolds us in the warm 
sunshine, it refreshes us in the cool raindrops, 
and it breathes upon us in the sweet south wind. 
The flower-hearts expand to receive it. Every 
living thing is filled with this divine love, and re- 
joices in its happy life. My dear flower friends, 
some of you will be gathered and borne over those 
wonderful green hills that enclose our happy 
meadow home. 

“You, also, O my bird friends, will fly far away 
into the great world outside. There you will find 
the dear little children running to and fro at work 
and play. My people, do not fail, I beseech you, 
to bear to them the message you have received, 
that they, too, may love one another.” 


“There is the lit- 
Now we will listen to his 


where?” exclaimed the children, 
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“T think that is a very good sermon,” said 
Harry, staring intently at the brave little preacher, 
standing so straight in his leafy pulpit. 

“T shall know after this what the birds and 
flowers are trying to tell me,” added Helen, 


. softly. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ADMIRAL B. SAMPSON. 


[Youne ConTRiBuTOR. | 


SAMPSON as a boy was very sweet-tempered to his 
mother and everybody else, if they did not plague him 
too much. He never was cross or ill-mannered. As 
his mother grew older, she became cross and impatient 
with him, always scolding and cuffing him. All the 
time he never answered back or struck his mother, 
which ought to have shamed her. But not so. 

All her time when not eating or sleeping was spent 
in scolding him or going on long walks, coming only 
occasionally to dinner, but taking her meals in the 
early morning or at night. 

He dearly loved to plague her; and one day he 
stepped up, and caught her by the tail,— 

There! I’ve let it out. His mother was a three- 
colored cat, and he a spring kitten, her name being 
Rachael and his Buff Sampson. 

Rachael very often brought in game, showing it to 
him, but never once letting him have a morsel, but 
still saying “‘cah, cah, cah.’”? One morning she had 
a large fat mouse. In a minute or two Sampson had 
one. I suppose Rachael had eaten hers, and he caught 
one. I cannot say he stole it, for I did not see him. 

I think Rachael ought to have had a better disposi- 
tion, seeing she came from a Methodist minister’s 
family. But very likely the change was too much for 
her. 

Nearly every evening Buff comes on to some one’s 
lap, thence to the table, and lies down and sleeps 
under the lamp-shade, in the warmth of the lamp. 
Every morning I rub his coat with a flannel cloth to 
make him shine (also to take off the loose hairs), dur- 
ing which time he does a great deal of squirming. 

There is a handsome red puppy at the next house 
with whom he tries to play; but up to the present 
time they have only gone as far as looking at each 
other, and springing, and making the other run. 
When I throw a ball, they both start after it, each 
being afraid of the other. The dog brings it to me, 
while I have to get it myself if Sampson takes posses- 
sion first. 

Buff likes to be stroked, if you do not ruffle his fur 
coat the wrong way. He is pure yellow, with a white 
breast-pin, green eyes, pink nose and cushions, hay- 
ing long dark yellow stripes on his tail and down his 
back, while his {stomach is dotted instead of striped. 
My baby niece says, ‘‘ Sammy has pins in his feet.’’ 

Nancy M. Turner. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON. 


HAT many of our Christmas customs ante- 
date the birth of Christ is a fact unknown 
or ignored by many. 

Antiquarians tell us that the Christians of the 
earliest ages found that it was not wise to entirely 
forbid all the pagan celebrations to which their re- 
cent converts were attached by use, history, and 
tradition. 

One of the ancient names given to our Christ- 
mas was “The Feast of Lights.” This name is 
distinctly traceable to a pagan festival, formerly 
occurring at the same season as our Christmas- 
tide, a day annually observed before Christianity’s 
time as a “ Festival of the Sun.” 

Then, too, in ancient Rome, Saturn’s claim to 
notice was honored each December by a feast of 
seven (usually) days, called Saturnalia. During 
these days the order of Roman society was re- 
yersed, the masters and slaves changed places. 
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The slaves had every freedom of action and 
speech, and their masters served them meekly. 

The very Christmas tree itself is said to be but 
a Christianized bit of the old Saturnalia; and also 
the gift-giving is but the relic of Roman customs, 
although beautified by the early Christians in at- 
tributing the gifts to the Christ-child, whom the 
children were taught to believe passed over the 
houses at midnight, leaving gifts for all the good 
children, even as in Germany, later on, the chil- 
dren were taught to believe in the fairies, Kris- 
Kringle, or Santa Claus. 

The custom, too, of decking the festival with 
evergreens, holly, and mistletoe, dates back to the 
dark ages, when the booths and huts were so 
decked, either to drive away the bad fairies or to 
furnish resting-places for the good ones. 

The mistletoe owes its charm to the fables of 
Baldur, Loki, and others. Loki, the Fire-god, jeal- 
ous of Baldur’s popularity, was angered that Bal- 
dur’s mother had secured an oath from Nature 
that neither of her four elements should ever 
harm her son. 

But Freyja had looked upon the rootless 
mistletoe as of too little consequence to be con- 
sidered, and therefore had failed to secure its 
promise. He could not himself, being the Fire- 
god and one of Nature’s elements, hurt Baldur; 
but he could make a ‘‘tool” that some unsworn 
god could use. So he took the unsworn mistletoe, 
and carved an arrow strong and sharp, and called 
upon the blind god of. Darkness to hurl it at his 
enemy. The god responded; and Baldur fell 

- dead, shot “ through and through.” 

But Loki was not loved; and the other gods re- 
stored Baldur to life, and gave Freyja command 
over the mistletoe, and she hung it high on the 
trees out of touch with the earth, so that Loki 
could no more use it. There it hung ever after, 
and all treaties of peace were made under it. To 
stand under the mistletoe and to give a kiss be- 
neath was a solemn promise to be true and do 
no harm to the other party. 

The Druids thought that whatever grew upon 
the oak was sacred: hence their regard for the 

- mistletoe. The varieties which grew upon the 
apple and other trees were held by the Druids as 
of far less value. 

When the holly became an ornament for Chris- 
tian festivals, for many centuries it was spelled 
with one /, and therefore was the holy-tree. The 
European holly leaves are more pronouncedly 
spined than the American, its leaves more glossy 
and distinctly veined. Even there they do have 
a species less sharply pointed than ours; and it is 
called coarsely “ she-holly,” and the pointed the 
“he-holly.” There are many superstitions in re- 
gard to the holly as to the mistletoe. Peasants 
to-day believe that it is decided whether master or 
mistress will rule during the coming year by no- 
ticing whether the prickly variety or the smooth 
one chances to be brought into the house first. 
Then, too, sorrow, shame, sickness, or trouble 
will surely visit a house if the holly is brought 
under the roof before Christmas eve. 

The Old Testament bears record of these an- 
cient customs of decking their homes for the va- 
rious festal seasons “ with olive branches and pine 
branches and myrtle branches and palm branches, 
and branches of thick trees to make booths, as it 
is written.” In these bedecked booths the festal 
days were to be lived. _ 

The custom of singing canticles or carols at 
Christmas was doubtless the natural outcome of 
the ruder celebrations of the nights at the Feast of 
the Sun and of the Saturnalia. Then there were 
mummeries and rude songs. But, with the gen- 
tler teachings of Christ’s followers, the rude song 
was displaced by the sacred carol, the singing of 
* Peace and good will toward men.” 


5 _ EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


Tus must be our Christmas number, although 
the necessity of going to press one week before 
the date makes us seem too early. But we can- 
not have the Christmas good will and good cheer 
too soon. 

When we say, “Merry Christmas to you all, 
dear readers!” what do we mean? Well, we 
mean just this. Merry be the Christmas time, 
because you make it so to others. Merry be the 
day, because you shall be glad over the gift of 
the gospel of Jesus to the world. Merry Christ- 
mas, indeed, because we live in days so full of 
promise for mankind. Merry in heart we will be 
because there never was so much opportunity for 
young people to rise and become truly successful. 


The Editor hopes that many Sunday Schools 


will hold carol services in the churches, and sing 
out cheerily the children’s message for the day. 
It is the day of youth, joy, hope, progress. Let 
the heavy sermon be put aside for the children’s 
prophetic utterances of song and sentiment. 

The article which precedes the Editor’s Chair 
gives many interesting facts about Christmas cus- 
toms. Some boys and girls will be surprised. 
But is it not a beautiful sight to see all these 
ancient usages turned to new and better meaning 
by the spirit of Christianity? Jesus said he came 
to fulfil, not to destroy. He asks us to take the 
world as it is, and fill it full of love, truth, and 
goodness. So on Christmas the old customs of 
all countries come and take part in our celebra- 
tion. Christianity includes, it does not exclude. 
This is another reason why we salute you all 
with “Merry Christmas! ” 

Christmas will not be a glad time if we are 
worrying as to our presents,— what we are to get 
or give. It will lose its charm if we remember 
only those who are our prosperous friends. 
There will be a poor celebration if we have a 
hilarious time, and then forget “peace and good 
will” the rest of the year. 

Make Christmas “merry” in such a noble way 
as to give joy to many, and help bring in a 
happy New Year. 


LETTER-BOX. 


HAMILTON, CANADA. 

Dear Editor,— 1 willsend you the account of a little 
Canadian heroine whom I think the readers of the 
Every Other Sunday would like to hear about, and I 
hope you will find room for it. 

I go to the Unitarian Sunday School: here; and, 
although our school is small, it is very nice. We 
get your paper, and I can hardly wait for it to come. 
We have a sewing guild which meets every Thursday 
evening, when we knit, crochet, and sew, making 
articles for a sale which we have in the spring. I 
made a puzzle one time for you; but I was afraid it 
was not good enough, so I did not, send it. I would 
like to be able to tell you which part of the paper I en- 
joy most, but I cannot decide. As I come to each 
story or piece of poetry, I think that it is better than 
the last, so it must all be good. Wishing you every 
success, I remain, Yours sincerely, 

Eva M. Harris. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 am a little girl ten years old, and 
go to the Arlington Unitarian Sunday School. I like 
your paper very much. I have done two puzzles, of 
which I send the answers. Yours truly, 


RacHeEL Norton. 
(The answers are correct.) 


WORCESTER, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 enjoy very much making out your 
puzzles and reading your Stories. 
I have an anagram which I hope will be suitable to 
publish in the next paper. I remain, 
Yours truly, LAURENCE BLiss GILE. 


CHARADE. 


My second wakes when by my first 
The birds are set a-singing, 

And with the echo of their joy 

The forest deep is ringing. 


My whole, a dainty, fragile thing, 
Braved wind and wave and tide, 
And now, enshrined in history’s page, 
It lives, a nation’s pride. 
8. N. 
ANAGRAM. 


Apy ahth tpu no tis acjkte adn roaudn sit urbngin 
osbom htah tubtodne ti twhi astrs. 
LAURENCE Buiss GILE. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


BrueapD a father, and leave anger. 
Behead frozen rain, and leave present time. 
Behead to move the eyelid, and leave a writing fluid. 
Behead the “staff of life,” and get what we do with a 
book. 
Behead a fruit, and get part of the head. 
Behead to deride, and get a grain. 
Behead a mourning sound, and get to be ill. 
W. Rosnins. 
ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 15, 6, 9, is a girl’s name. 

My 7, 19, 8, is not to stand. 

My 6, 8, 10, 8, 13, means “‘ the same.” 

My 20, 21, 4, is an animal. 

My 14, 3, 12, 10, is your hand doubled up. 

My 18, 1, 19, 2, is the condition of many ancient 
cities. 

My 17, 15, 8, is what you do at the table. 

My 16, 11, 9, 4, we eat sometimes. 

My 12, 5, 17, we do with our eyes. 

My whole is a great country. 

FraNK TYLER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 6. 


Enigma IX. Theodore Roosevelt. 
A PropuemM. Life. 


DovusLE ACROSTIC. 
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Worpd PUZZLE. 


Next Ton Escape Ten 
Thy Tone Scape Tend 
Thyme Nest Cap End 
Me Esther Cape Endear 
Mean The Ape Dear 
An He Pea Ear 
Meant Her Peat Art 
Ant Hero Kat Artist 
To Heroes At Is 

On Roe Ate 

One Roes 
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